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DOWN THE EUPHRATES VALLEY. II. 

By Robert Francis Harper, Ph. D., 
Yale University. 

From El-Sab'ah to Ma' den, the next government station, is a ride of 8 hours. 
Nothing of interest presents itself on the way. Ma'den is a government bar- 
racks — with no village attached to it — situated on a small bluff about ioo feet 
from the Euphrates. Although it does not figure as a watering-place, some of 
the party took their first plunge in the Euphrates at this point. It was Dec. 
20th and the water was found to be rather cold. There is good hunting in the 
jnngles adjoining this station. From Ma'den to Tarif is 7 hours by the cara- 
van road. Some of the party, however, wished to visit the ruins of Halebiyyeh 
and a different route following more closely the banks of the Euphrates was 
chosen. Before reaching this ancient site, one meets with a great many mod- 
ern villages in ruins. About i860 the Turkish government attempted to force 
the Bedawin (the 'Anezeh) to live in houses rather than in tents, hoping by 
this means to make them Fellahin. This would have added greatly to the 
resources of the empire, the taxes could have been collected more easily and 
the route from Aleppo to Baghdad would have been rendered safer. With 
these points in view, the government under Arslan Pasha erected barracks, 
which would serve as convenient way-stations, and many villages. These 
villages were inhabited for a short time, but as soon as the goverment pressure 
was removed, they were deserted and the Bedawin resorted once more to their 
former tent life. On account of the heat and especially the vermin tents are 
much preferable to mud houses. 

Halibiyyeh was reached after a ride of four hours. It lies in a valley on the 
desert side of the Euphrates about eleven hours northwest of DSr. Sachau* 
gives a description of these ruins as viewed by him from the opposite side of 
the river. Compare also Prof. J. P. Peters' article in the Nation, May 23d, 
1889. Sachau's notes are fairly correct, more so than Peters is inclined to 
admit. The walls of this site are in a fair state of preservation, although built 
of gypsum, which is very soft and subject to rapid decomposition. They stand 
in the form of a triangle, the apex being the citadel at the top of an exceed- 
ingly steep bluff — so steep that it is dangerous to climb it. The shortest side 
runs parallel with the river. The northern side of the triangle is better pre- 
served than either of the other two. It is 30-40 feet high and is strengthened 
by lofty towers from 150-200 feet distant from each other. The citadel is a 
finely vaulted and stuccoed building, very well preserved. Above it is a small 
plateau in which are several subterranean passages. The largest of these is 
divided into three rooms. There is also a great deal of later Arab work to be 
seen here. Near the wall facing the river are ruins of a church. A short 
distance below on the opposite side of the Euphrates are the ruins of Zelebiy- 
yeh. According to Sachau these cover about one-half the extent of Halibiy- 
yeh. They are also in a much poorer state of preservation. Both of these 
places undoubtedly served as forts to guard the upper Euphrates. When and 
by whom they were built is not known. The Arabs know nothing about them, 
even traditionally. 

* In his Reise in Syrien und Mesopotamien, p. 256 sqq. 
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Der is eight hours 45 minutes distant from Tarif . Some of us pushed our 
horses and arrived after six hours 30 minutes. At this time there were two 
khans in the city.* We selected the better of the two, viz., Khan Hasan Agha 
and took quarters in the rooms occupied by Sachau in 1879. These were poor 
enough,f but they were royal in comparison with any of our former quarters. 
The chief thing to attract our attention was the bazaars, the first which we had 
seen since our departure from Aleppo. After shopping for half an hour, we 
sat down to eat our purchases and had finished our lunch before the arrival of 
the caravan. Der or Ed-dfer, i. e. the cloister, is the largest city between Aleppo 
and Baghdad. The houses are mostly built of stones and mud. There are, 
however, several fine buildings made of cut stone and arranged after the style 
of European houses. These are all new, some of them having been erected 
during the past year. Sachau estimates the population at 5-6000, among which 
are to be reckoned 100- 200 Christians. Before i860 Der was independent, pay- 
ing tribute to the Anezeh. At present it is ruled by a Muteserrif under the 
Wali of Aleppo. It was formerly a much more important military station than 
it is now. Sachau (1879) says that it was falling into ruins and losing its popu- 
lation. This statement does not hold good. The bazaars are new and filled 
with almost everything which one could desire. It is by far the most import- 
ant trading centre of the Anezeh, who get almost all of their supplies from 
Der. Even the Shammar from the other side of the Euphrates make Der one 
of their chief headquarters for trading, there being a bridge across the river 
at this place. A great many of the people dress in the European style. I was 
surprised, a short time after my arrival, to be addressed in French by a young 
man, who invited me to his bazaar to purchase German beer and French wines. 
Dates, olives, figs, nuts of all kinds, pomegranates, coffee, tobacco, liquors, 
white bread, cakes, cheese, etc., etc., are found in large quantities. There are 
also several public cafes, where tea, coffee, a nargileh and backgammonj are 
to be had. There is one mosque in the city and one Christian (Greek) church. 
There is also a Turkish bath kept by a Christian who formerly served on an 
English gunboat on the Tigris. He paid us a visit and invited us in very good 
English to patronize him. DSr is the best market in the Empire for Arab 
horses. Those of the Anezeh are the purest blooded and these are to be pur- 
chased in Der in preference to any other place. § Criers can be heard in the 
bazaars describing horses and inviting purchasers. The inhabitants of Der 
are rough looking and uninviting. Their faces are not Semitic, but of a mon- 
grel type. Their treatment of Franks is cordial and hospitable. 

* On my return in May, 1889, 1 found that a new khan had been erected, just opposite 
Khan Hasan Agha. This new one, with the exception of the barracks in Ramadi, further 
down the river, is the best to be found in any of the Euphrates villages. 

t Sachau describes these khans as follows : " Die Khans des Orients sind Hollen von Un- 
geziefer, Schmutz und Uebelgeruch " ! 

% Throughout the whole of the Orient the people are very fond of backgammon, and many 
of them are very proficient players. 

§ cf Lady Anne Blunt's The Bedatvin of the Euphrates. 



